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A  ViMl'MONTHlY  liPORT  ON  NEW  OiVilOPMINTS. 

tITe  nds,  ideas,  and  research  in  education 


•  Trends  and  Issues. 


Meed  to  identify^hl  able  youth  and  give  them 
thorough  high  school  education  in  mathematics  and 
science  continues  to  grow.  Sign  of  the  need  is  a  re¬ 
mark  overheard  in  a  large  government  agency  in 
Washington; 

“In  1939,  all  the  technical  maintenance  work  in  this 
organization  was  well  taken  care  of  by  just  under  1,000 
highly  skilled  workers.  Now,  we  need  10,000  in  just 
one  branch  alone.  And,  of  course,  there  are  a  number 
of  branches.  We  can’t  train  employees  for  this  work 
unless  they  have  a  good  high  school  background  in 
mathematics  or  science,  as  well  as  brains.  Even  when 
they  have  the  brains,  they  haven’t  the  right  education. 
What  are  we  going  to  do?” 

Americans  are  doing  more  for  education 

than  ever  before  in  the  Nation’s  history,  according  to 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Lee  M.  Thurston. 

Some  facts:  Americans  taxed  themselves  about  500 
million  dollars  more  last  year  than  the  year  before  to 

Srovide  for  schools;  they  spent  about  7M  billion  dollars 
uring  the  year  to  operate  public  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  put  up  new  buildings;  they  helped 
improve  the  average  salary  of  classroom  teachers  from 
about  $3,240  to  ^,400.  .\merican  communities  last 


year  built  approximately  50,000  new  classrooms, 
pected  this  year:  50,000  additional  classrooms. 


Ex- 


Despite  nil  thnt’s  being  done,  serious  short¬ 
ages  remain.  Commissioner  Thmrston  points  out  that 
this  fall  will  find  the  U.  S.  short  about  345,000  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  classrooms.  iTiree 
classrooms  out  of  every  five  will  be  overcrowded,”  he 
adds.  “One  out  of  every  five  pupils  will  go  to  school 
this  coming  fall  term  in  a  schoolnouse  which  does  not 
meet  minimum  fire  safety  conditions.”  Another  serious 
shortage:  72,000  elementary  school  teachers.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  45,700  qualified  teachers  were 
graduated  by  colleges  this  year. 

Job  of  tbe  rural  teaebor  must  be  made  mort* 
attractive  if  the  acute  shortage  of  teachers  in  rural 
areas  is  to  be  solved.  A  recent  three-week  work  con¬ 
ference  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  recom¬ 
mends  “increased  and  better  living  conditions,  higher 
salaries,  improved  working  conditions,  and  greater 
opTOrtunities  for  professional  growth”  in  order  to  get 
and  keep  competent  teachers  in  rural  schools,  ’fne 
present  widespread  emergency  certification  of  teach¬ 
ers  with  little  or  no  professional  preparation  to  meet 
the  shortage  in  rural  schools  threatens  a  “serious  and 
detriment^  effect  on  the  education  of  children  in  rural 
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areas,”  die  group  warned.  Recommended:  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  emergency  certificates  for  teachers. 


•  Administration 


So  many  Americans  move  from  one  place  to 
another  that  transfer  of  pupils  from  school  to  school  is 
a  growing  problem.  For  example,  the  Census  Bureau 
reports  that  1,132,000  children  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  13  were  miaants  between  August  1945  and  Octo¬ 
ber  1946.  While  this  figure  probably  is  so  large  be¬ 
cause  of  the  end  of  World  War  II,  8%  million  persons 
were  still  classed  as  migrants  for  the  period  March 
1949 -March  1950. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Kopp  studies  this  problem  in  Elementary 
School  Transfer  —  Problems,  Principles,  and  Recom¬ 
mended  Procedures.  (Binreau  of  Publications,  Teach- 
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•  The  Proteesion 


ers  College,  Columbia  U.,  525  VV  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27. 
92p.  $2.M.) 

Twelve  states.  Dr.  Kopp  finds,  have  worked  out  some 
standard  transfer  procedure  within  the  state,  and  three 
others  are  moving  toward  one.  But  little  has  been 
done  to  facilitate  transfer  from  state  to  state.  Many 
local  school  systems  are  recognizing  the  problem  and 
aaeeing  on  transfer  processes  with  other  systems  with 
wnom  tnev  most  frequently  exchange  pupils.  Agree¬ 
ment  on  desirable  procedures  should  be  worked  out 
on  a  regional  and  national  basis,  through  appropriate* 
state  legislation,  and  through  educating  members  of 
the  teae^ng  profession  to  awareness  of  problems  and 
good  practices. 

Three  principles  should  govern  transfer.  Dr.  Kopp 
believes:  (1)  It  is  a  professional  responsibility  to  man¬ 
age  the  transfer  for  maximum  advantage  to  the  child 
and  his  fellow  pupils  in  the  light  of  sound  educational 
principles.  (2)  TTie  process  should  be  personalized 
through  a  warm,  friendly,  and  individual  approach  to 
develop  maximum  emotional  security  for  the  child.  (3) 
Realism  should  govern  any  standardization  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  transfer;  standardization  should  probably  be 
limited  to  the  details  of  establishing  contact  between 
the  sending  and  receiving  schools. 

Nine  good  practices  for  orienting  a  child  to  his  new 
school  are  reported:  (1)  The  principal  or  guidance 
oflBcer  holds  a  conference  with  the  child.  (2)  The 
classroom  teacher  takes  steps  to  get  to  know  the  child 
and  his  background,  and  gives  him  special  time  and 

attention.  (3)  Someone  in  the  child s  room  acts  as 

“buddy”  for  the  first  few  days  or  weeks.  ( 4 )  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  school  holds  a  conference  widi  the  par¬ 
ents.  (  5  )  A  school  representative  visits  the  home.  (  6  ) 
The  child  is  given  a  program  of  tests.  ( 7 )  The  child 

is  given  an  official  tour  of  the  building,  ana  older  chil¬ 
dren  are  given  a  diagram  of  the  building,  a  map  of  the 
localit>\  and  a  school  schedule.  (8)  A  letter  of  wel¬ 
come  is  sent  to  the  parents  in  the  name  of  the  school 
system.  (9)  The  teacher  takes  every  opportunity  in 
classwork  to  use  the  child’s  abilities  and  previous  back¬ 
ground,  and  help  him  gain  status  and  security. 

Accurate  and  intelligently  kept  records,  especially 
of  the  cumulative  type,  can  be  of  great  help  in  making 
a  successful  transfer.  Records  from  the  sending  school 
should  reach  the  new  school  before  or  with  the  arrival 

of  the  pupil. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  for  National  Security.  NEA,  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
230p.  $2.50.  (Official  report,  79th  annual  convention  of  the 
AASA.  Includes  the  full  text  of  the  speeches  delivered  the 
general  assemblies.) 

'The  State  Department  of  Education  Report,  Robert  F.  Will. 
HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documertts.  Wash.  25. 
D.  C.  58p.  (Advanced  practices  in  making  annual  or  biennial 
state  reports.) 

The  Job  of  the  District  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  by  E.  L.  Prestwood.  Cooperative  Program  in  Education¬ 
al  Adrmnistration,  525  VY.  120tn  St.,  N.Y,  27.  62p.  (Problems 
and  practices  of  working  administrators.) 

“Breaking  Barriers  Betxoeen  You  and  Your  Stoff,”  by  F.  S. 
Haiman.  Educational  Trend  No.  853.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publi¬ 
cations,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  20c.  (How  to 
improve  cooperation  between  superintendent  and  staff.) 


Wkat  people  think  about  teachers  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  recent  siuwey  made  by  Frederic  W.  Ter- 
rien,  Stanford  U.  sociologist.  Mr.  Terrien  selected 
New  London,  Conn.,  as  a  typical  U.  S.  community,  in¬ 
terviewed  5%  of  the  town’s  12,770  registered  voters  in 
their  homes  or  businesses.  Some  findings: 

—More  than  60?  of  the  respondents  believed  that 
teachers  are  underpaid. 

—Men  interviewed  were  more  likely  than  women 
to  favor:  (1  ) employment  of  teachers  from  minority 
groups;  (2)  l^ing  of  men  teachers;  (3)  teachers  un¬ 
ions  and  strikes;  (4)  placing  teachers  in  the  occupa¬ 
tional  category  of  laborer  with  reference  to  pay  they 
should  receive  and  their  place  in  the  community. 

—About  80?  believed  teachers  may  be  active  politi¬ 
cally  if  they  so  desire.  The  majority  opinion,  however, 
indicated  mat  political  activities  of  teachers  should  not 
influence  their  objectivity. 

—Protestant  interviewees  differed  from  Catholic  in¬ 
terviewees  in  being  more  likely  to  oppose  unionizing 
and  to  believe  that  teachers  should  be  comparable  to 
professionals  with  reference  to  salaries. 

-Catholics  differed  from  Jews  in  that  they  were 
more  likely  to  prefer  men  as  teachers. 

—Jews  differed  from  Protestants  in  being  more  likely 
to  believe  teachers  should  be  comparable  to  proprie¬ 
tors  with  reference  to  salaries. 

-More  than  83J  of  the  New  London  interviewees 

believed  that  standards  of  conduct  for  teachers  are 
no  different  from  those  of  other  good  citizens.  A  little 
more  than  16?  believed  they  should  be  higher. 

—About  92?  of  the  interviewees  believed  that  teach¬ 

ers  should  join  in  community  activities. 

Trends  from  A.  F.  T.:  At  its  thirty-sixth  annual 
meeting,  held  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  the  American  Federation 
of  Tearfiers,  AF  of  L,  expressed  some  strong  views,  on 
current  issues.  Some  points: 

—By  a  vote  of  219  to  80,  racial  segregation  in  the 
400  local  unions  was  banned.  The  practice  of  “any 
local  limiting  its  membership  on  account  of  race  or 
c'olor  shall  render  its  charter  void,”  an  amendment  to 
the  group’s  constitution  stated. 

-Carl  J.  Megel,  president,  reported  that  more  teach¬ 
ers  were  leaving  the  profession  each  year  than  the 
number  entering  it.  He  attributed  the  loss  to  lack  of 
tenure,  salaries  below  the  unskilled  labor  level,  and 
competition  offered  by  industry. 

—Delegates  condemned  the  practice  in  some  areas 
of  dismissing  teachers  whose  only  “crime”  was  to  use 
the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  protect 
their  rights.  They  asserted  that  protection  offered  by 
the  amendment  was  designed  for  the  innocent  as  weu 
as  the  guilty  and  that  those  who  use  it  have  an  in¬ 
alienable  right  to  do  so. 

—The  federation  adopted  a  resolution  assailing  “Mc- 
Carthyism,”  but  without  mentioning  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy’s  name.  ’The  resolution  attacked  indivi¬ 
duals  who  are  “using  their  posts  in  Congressional  in¬ 
vestigating  committees  to  harass  men  whose  loyalty  in 
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many  cases  is  beyond  question  and  to  c'onfuse  the 
American  people  as  to  the  nature  and  direction  of  the 
Communist  danger.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Exchange  Teaching  Opportunities  Under  the  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Program.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments.  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  29p.  Free.  (Full  discussion  of  the 
teach^  exchange  program  and  opporturdties  existing  for  the 
1954-55  school  pear. 


•  Teaching  methods 

An  arrowhead,  a  bone  tool,  or  a  bit  of  pottery, 
says  Carl  B.  Compton,  can  open  up  exciting  vistas  of 
the  American  past  and  lead  to  archaeological  studies 
well  within  the  potentialities  of  grade  pupils  and 

teachers  in  all  but  highly  urban  areas.  These  studies 
capitalize  on  two  of  children’s  stronger  motivations, 
curiosity  and  the  desire  to  collect  things.  Plotting  lo¬ 
cation  of  finds  on  a  map,  preparing  accurate  measure¬ 
ments  and  descriptions,  and  identifying  artifacts  with 
the  help  of  museums,  universities,  and  historical  so¬ 
cieties,  can  afford  excellent  training  in  precision,  order, 

and  method,  and  promote  good  attitudes  toward  his¬ 
tory  and  social  studies.  In  August  22  School  and  So¬ 
ciety  Mr.  Compton  describes  simple,  scientific  proce¬ 
dures  that  have  worked  well  for  mis. 


•  SrhoolM  and  the  Public _ 

Teachers  must  nr^e  adults  to  help  students 
become  better  citizens.  A  recent  conference  sponsored 

by  the  Citizenship  Education  Project  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  U.,  recommends  tour  ways  adults  can 
h^p: 

( 1 )  They  can  contribute  to  classroom  instruction  by 
actually  participating  in  classes  related  to  their  speci¬ 
fic  fields  or  specializations,  or  by  lending  pictures, 
films,  charts,  or  other  materials  to  help  teachers  illus¬ 
trate  lessons. 

(2)  They  can  serve  as  members  of  committees  on 
the  school  budget,  curriculum,  school  supplies,  build¬ 
ings,  or  recreation. 

(3)  They  can  be  sponsors  for  teen-age  projects  in 
the  community,  chaperones  for  dances,  or  co-workers 
in  youth  programs. 

(4)  They  can  improve  student  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  projects  by  helping  students  contribute  ideas 
and  ask  questions,  rather  than  by  presenting  them  with 
predetermined  thoughts  and  plans. 

A  l{ood  look  at  contrasts  between  old  and  new 

school  equipment  may  help  citizens  realize  how  much 
education  has  changed  in  the  last  50  years.  The  tum- 
of-the-century  schoolroom  with  its  stiff,  fastened-down 
desks,  drab  sunoundings,  and  lack  of  color  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  modem  schoolroom,  bright  with  col¬ 
ors  and  comfortably  designed,  movable  furniture.  Such 
tangible  physical  contrasts  help  the  public  understand 
that  just  as  the  classroom  has  changed,  so  have  the 


methods  of  teaching  in  it  —  that  new  educational  tech¬ 
niques  are  just  as  essential  to  the  modem  classroom 
as  new  physical  equipment. 

Such  a  display  is  a  featured  exhibit  for  the  month 
of  September  at  Chicago  Public  Library.  Called  “New 
Design  for  Education,”  it  shows  changes  in  the  ^ 
pearance  of  American  schoolrooms,  from  1903  to  ISro. 

A  similar  display  can  be  arranged  in  almost 
any  community  as  a  public  relations  effort. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  in  Lay  Magazines:  Second  Quarter,  1953.  Circ.  No. 
7,  1953,  NEA,  Educational  Research  Service,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  41p.  50c.  (Summaries  of  97  articles  on 
education  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1953.  Important  point:  this 
is  more  than  twice  the  number  of  articles  summarized  in  the 
corresponding  issue  of  Education  in  Lay  Magazines  five  years  ago. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Grawth 

Review  of  the  role  of  ^^edacation”  courses 
as  compared  with  subject-matter  courses  in  preparing 
independent  school  teachers  was  initiated  recently  by 
the  National  Council  of  Independent  Schools. 

In  the  past,  many  independent  school  heads  have 
been  outspoken  in  their  distrust  of  some  courses  of¬ 
fered  in  spools  of  education  and  required  for  teacher 

certification  and  school  accreditation.  They  have  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  of  graduates  of  teachers  colleges  who, 
despite  their  “education”  courses,  knew  too  li^e  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  teach  satisfactorily  in  college  preparatory 
schools. 

Abuses  by  some  teacher  training  schools,  combined 
with  lack  of  acceptable  research  evidence  to  support 
the  programs  offered,  once  gave  considerable  ^oiinds 
for  this  distrust.  College  preparatory  schools  were 
perhaps  justified  in  caring  more  whether  a  teacher  had 
a  master’s  degree  or  doctorate  in  his  subject  than 
whether  he  had  the  courses  in  methods  ana  philoso¬ 
phy  of  teaching  required  of  the  public  school  teacher. 
Outside  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 
particularly,  college  preparatory  schools  often  coUided 
with  state  and  regional  accrediting  regulations  because 
of  this  attitude. 

Independent  schoolmen  are  gradually  being  won 
over  by  recent  steady  improvement  in  programs  of 
teacher  education  and  the  growing  body  of  psycholo¬ 
gical  and  sociological  evidence  which  supports  those 
programs.  The  work  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards  and  of 
the  National  Commission  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  is  removing  some  sources  of  distrust.  Such 
a  program  as  that  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
at  Harvard  affords  much  better  preparation  for  both 
independent  and  public  school  teachers  than  has  been 
generally  available  before.  And  efforts  of,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  U.  of  Chicago  and  U.  of  Pennsylvania  to  help 
independent  schools  meet  their  special  needs  and 
problems  are  bearing  fruit. 

Now  in  sight  is  the  resolution  of  this  long  controver¬ 
sy,  which  has  divided  independent  and  collie  prepar- 
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atoty  schoolmen,  scholars,  scientists,  and  liberal  arts 
professors  on  one  side,  from  public  schoolmen,  ele¬ 
mentary  school  i>eople  in  general,  psychologists,  social 
workers,  child  stucly  experts,  and  state  and  regional 
accrediting  officers  on  the  other. 

CURREST  READISC:  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
Helping  Student  Teachers  Through  Evaluation,  by  Pearl  Mer- 
riman  and  Gladys  M.  Fair.  Association  for  Student  Teaching, 
State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  36p.  60c.  (Of  spi’- 
cial  interest  to  supert  ising  teachers,  student  teachers,  atid  oth¬ 
ers  interested  in  a  functional  program  of  student  teaching.) 

Seizing  Youth  Is  Education,  by  Harold  Saxe  Tuttle.  Lewis  and 
Clark  College,  Portland  7,  Ore.  12p.  15c.  (Account  of  a  six- 
year  experiment  in  leadership  training  at  Lewis  and  Clark.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  Education  99  work  at  community  jnrojects  in  Portland, 
have  experience  of  group  leadership  under  good  .supervision.) 


•  Philonophy  and  imoatn 


Multiplicity  of  social  pressure  groups  ac¬ 
counts  for  controversy  over  purposes,  content,  and 
methods  of  modem  location  —  states  William  O. 
Stanley  in  Education  and  Social  Integration,  just  pub¬ 
lished  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  Differing 
notions  of  public  welfare  are  inevitable,  in  view  of  the 
many  different  ethnic,  occupational,  and  religious 
backgrounds  represent^  in  tnis  country.  “Whatever 
else  raucation  may  be,”  he  adds,  “it  is  at  bottom  not 
only  a  moral  but  a  political  undertaking.” 

Since  a  commonly  accepted  standard  of  public  wel¬ 
fare  is  lacking,  Mr.  Stanley  believes  educators  must 
help  students  analyze  the  problems  of  the  times  and 
find  their  own  solutions.  He  agrees  that  traditional 
academic  skills  and  knowledge  are  an  essential  aspect 
of  education.  But  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  society  students  must  also  come  to  grips  with 
the  crucial  areas  of  conflict  and  tensions. 

Free  and  open  discussion,  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of 
tolerance  rather  than  dogmatic  instilling  of  doctrines 
and  beliefs,  should  result  in  mutual  understanding. 
Similarly,  where  there  is  any  degree  of  common  inter¬ 
est,  better  understanding  regularly  tends  to  produce 
agreement  and  to  modify  confiict. 

An  educational  program  of  this  kind  can  be  success¬ 
ful,  however,  only  if  the  school  builds  into  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  disciplined  method  of  study  which  will  do  three 
things: 

(1)  Be  acceptable  to  the  educational  profession  as 
a  whole  and  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple. 

(2)  Be  compatible  with  the  democratic  tradition. 

(3)  Be  able  to  deal  as  effectively  with  conflicting 
opinions  in  the  areas  of  values  ana  public  policy  as 
the  scientific  method  has  been  in  dealing  with  contro¬ 
versies  about  the  natural  world. 

“Within  the  last  two  generations,”  he  says,  “the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  school  have 
rapidly  expanded.  Generally  speaking,  moreover,  this 
expansion  nas  been  forced  upon  a  reluctant  school  by 
puolic  demand  .  .  .  There  is  little  evidence  that  the 


American  people  want,  or  would  sanction,  a  public 
educational  program  which  assumed  no  responsibility 
for  child  growth  and  development  .  .  .  There  is  not 
serious  public  demand  that  the  school  return  to  the 
tradition  of  the  three  R’s.” 


•  Curriculum 


Nature  takes  thousands  of  years  to  produce 
good  top  soil,  points  out  E.  Laurence  Palmer,  profes¬ 
sor  emeritus  of  rural  education,  Cornell  U.  “But,”  he 
continues,  “there  is  no  reason  to  assume  we  have  to 
wait  a  thousand  years  to  replace  it  with  proper  man¬ 
agement.”  Speaking  before  the  Izaac  Walton  League, 
Dr.  Palmer  urged  a  positive,  rather  than  the  common¬ 
ly  used  negative,  approach  to  resource  use  and  abuse. 
“The  philosophy  that  we  are  producing  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  of  top  soil  a  year  is  much  better  than  the  phil¬ 
osophy  that  we  have  been  preaching  —  that  the  world 
is  going  to  Hell,  and  millions  of  years  of  top  soil  is 
being  washed  away  in  storms  and  that  we  have  to  live 
on  v^at’s  left.” 

In  any  program  for  bringing  conservation  under¬ 
standing  to  youngsters.  Dr.  Palmer  noted,  it  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  appeal  to  the  urban  youngster  in  dramatic 
terms  as  to  the  rural.  “We  want  something  that  will 
change  the  habits  of  every  kid  anywhere.  We  don’t 
want  to  say  that  the  farmer  who  makes  mistakes  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  ills  of  agriculture  or  of  our  tx^on- 
omy.  We  talk  about  wasting  soil,  and  yet  we  open 
the  windows  and  waste  coal.  We  talk  about  wasting 
lumber  and  yet  we  throw  tons  and  tons  of  newsprint, 
made  from  wood,  away  every  day.  There  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  a  series  of  programs  designed  to  help  urban 
chiloren  develop  the  habit  of  conserv'ation  —  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  action,  not  words.” 

Dr.  Palmer  urged  the  League  to  engage  in  a  conser¬ 
vation  education  program  of  a  more  specific  nature  — 
including  publication  of  audio-v'isual  aids  for  teachers 
and  youngsters,  books  and  booklets,  motion  pictures, 
posters,  and  other  educational  material.  “It  we  do 
nothing  more  than  to  change  the  habits  and  thinking 
of  youngsters  to  the  end  that  tlie  environment  in  which 
they  live  is  better  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  we  have 
accomplished  an  important  goal,”  he  saia. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Arts  and  Crafts,  by  Gordon  L.  Kensler,  Joseoh  B.  Eleven, 
Avis  M.  Anderson,  and  others.  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  128. 
School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  40p.  75c.  (Ex¬ 
planation  of  a  policy  of  ‘‘confidence  and  understanding"  by 
the  instructor  as  a  basis  for  art  education  in  the  secondary 
school.) 

Planning  and  Teaching  Curriculum  Units,  by  Hugh  B.  Wood 
and  Keith  Goldhammer.  Curriculum  BuU^in  No.  127.  School 
of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  27p.  4^.  (Aids  for 
cnanging  and  improving  classroom  teaching.) 

With  Focus  on  Family  Living,  Muriel  W.  Brown.  Vocational 
Division  Bulletin  No.  249;  Home  Economics  Education  Series 
No.  28,  HEW.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Watdi.  25,  D.C.  25^. 
60c.  (Story  of  Four  Experiments  in  Community  Organization 
for  Family  Life  Education,  with  analysis  of  the  process  and 
evaluation  of  results.) 
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•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


**3-D*’  movies  may  be  prescribed  to  help 
cross-eyed  children  establish  better  seeing  patterns, 
according  to  T.  R.  Murroughs,  Northern  Illinois  Col¬ 
lege  of  Optometry.  He  points  out  that  three-dimen¬ 
sional  motion  pictures  aid  in  uncovering  visual  defects 
in  many  children,  will  provide  valuable  eye  exercises  if 
used  under  controlled  conditions. 

“A  child  ordinarily  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  doesn’t  see  as  well  as  other  children,”  Dr.  Mur¬ 
roughs  states.  “When  he  attends  a  three-dimensional 
movie,  he  may  fail  to  see  those  depth  effects  which 
his  friends  enjoy.  This  may  make  him  realize  that  his 
eyes  are  not  functioning  properly  and  prompt  him  to 
seek  proper  attention.”  Many  children  throughout  the 
country  are  now  receiving  visual  care  as  a  result  of 
three-aimensional  movies  which  brought  their  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  attention  of  their  parents. 

A  child  who  habitually  suppresses  the  use  of  one 
eye  will  lose  much  of  the  depth  effect  in  three-dimen¬ 
sional  movies.  Poor  acuity  in  one  or  both  eyes,  mus¬ 
cular  imbalance,  and  poor  judgment  of  space  and  dis¬ 
tance  are  other  shortcomings  that  these  movies  can 
point  up. 

“The  difiBculties  discovered  are  likely  to  be  of  t>mes 
not  correctible  by  glasses,”  Dr.  Murroughs  says.  ^Sci¬ 
entific  visual  training,  or  orthoptics,  is  prescribed  in 


these  cases  to  develop  binocular  seeing,  or  the  ability 
to  rise  both  eyes  together.  Those  seeing  patterns  whicn 
will  enable  a  child  to  enjoy  three-dimensional  pictiures 
are  established  by  means  of  these  techniques.  After 
proper  training,  \iewing  three-dimensional  pictures 
can  help  fix  these  patterns  in  a  cross-eyed  child.” 

For  normal  development,  children  in  the 
formative  period  need  a  well-planned,  well-conducted 
program  of  physical  activity.  American  Association 
for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  has 
the  following  suggestions  for  physical  education  in¬ 
struction  in  the  elementary  grades: 

—All  children  in  the  elementary  school  should  parti¬ 
cipate  in  a  program  of  directed  physical  education 
activities  to  help  them  acquire  important  skills,  tech¬ 
niques,  attitudes,  and  understandings. 

—The  minimum  daily  instructional  period  for  physi¬ 
cal  education  should  be  at  least  30  minutes.  Two  peri¬ 
ods  of  15-20  minutes  are  recommended  for  primary 
grades. 

—In  addition,  there  should  be  periods  of  free  or  su¬ 
pervised  play  as  well  as  inteCTation  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  activities  with  other  phases  of  the  curriculum. 
Children  in  normal  physiciu  condition  need  two  to 
four  hours  of  vigorous  activity  each  day. 

—Activities  should  be  varied  in  nature.  These  should 
include  games  of  simple  organization,  for  large  and 


ONE  MAN  JOB? 


Dr.  Gerhardt  E.  Rast  asks  if  the  superintendent  as  Mr.  Ten-in- 
One  is  delegating  his  responsibilities  adequately  and  dividing  his 
time  properly.  He  made  these  informal  remarks  before  the  Western 
New  York  School  Study  Council. 


“1.  Today,  we  are  required  to  be 
stnictural  and  building  engineers.  The 
amount  of  knowledge  we  are  expectetl 
to  have  about  aluminum  sash  versus 
steel  sash  and  that  sort  of  thing  for 
sch(x)l  buildings  is  just  tremendous. 
We  really  ouf^t  to  be  specialists  in 
building  constniction. 

“2.  Then,  we  must  be  building  con¬ 
sultants.  We  are  supposed  to  know 
about  bonds  and  interest  rates  and 
follow  the  Journal  of  Commerce  from 
day  to  day.  We  are  also  dealing  in 
futures,  because  people  expect  us  to 
tell  them  what  we  produce  for  the 
money  we  expend,  and  the  produc't 
comes  out  twenty  years  from  now.  So, 
we  are  investment  cx)nsultants  and 
dealers  in  futures. 

“3.  We  are  business  managers.  We 
have  to  know  all  about  accounting.  If 
we  don’t  do  it  ourselves,  if  we  have 
assistants,  we  certainly  know  the 
works  or  we  are  in  trouble.  We  have 
to  know  about  purchasing,  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  bids  and  that  kind  of  tning. 


“4.  Our  people  expect  us  to  be  edu¬ 
cational  philosophers.  We  are  sup- 
liosed  to  have  a  pretty  good  back¬ 
ground  in  educational  philosophy— a 
tremendous  field  in  itself.  This  re- 
({uires  a  great  deal  of  reading  and 
study.  One  good  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of 
the  neighboring  communities,  told  me 
that  last  year  he  averaged  four  meet¬ 
ings  p<*r  day,  six  days  a  week,  for 
forty-eight  weeks  of  the  year.  When 
can  we  nave  time  to  read  and  keep  up 
with  educational  philosophy? 

“5.  We  are  supposed  to  be  educa¬ 
tional  technicians.  We  are  supposed 
to  put  that  philosophy  to  work,  and 
there  is  a  whole  body  of  skills  that  are 
necessary,  if  we  arc  to  do  that  effec¬ 
tively. 

“6.  We  are  supposed  to  be  advis¬ 
ors  in  school  law.  At  so  many  of  our 
school  hoard  meetings  questions  of 
school  law  arise  and  what  its  interpre¬ 
tation  is.  The  boards  expect  us  to 
know. 


“7.  We  are  supposed  to  be  person¬ 
nel  directors.  Our  job  is  to  under¬ 
stand  personnel  relations  and  all  the 
difficult  and  involved  relationships  that 
come  about  among  human  beings 
working  as  a  team. 

"8.  Then,  we  are  also  suppostnl  to 
l)e  public  relations  experts  and  deal 
properly  with  the  newspapers.  We 
are  supposed  to  deal  properly  with  our 
public.  Most  industries  have  quite 
a  staff  to  take  care  of  that  aspect  of 
their  work  alone,  but  in  many  of  our 
communities  we  can’t  get  that  help 
for  our  big  function. 

“9.  We  must,  also,  be  communica¬ 
tions  experts.  In  this  day  when  so 
many  people  get  so  muen  informa¬ 
tion  about  education,  we  must  c'om- 
municate  the  best  information  to  them. 
It  is  very  difficult.  We  spe^ak  over 
the  radio.  We  meet  with  groups  day- 
after  day.  It  seems  we  are  commu¬ 
nicating  all  of  the  time. 

“10.  Finally,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  the  chief  administrator  is 
the  ‘front  man.’  He,  in  a  way,  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  school  system.  He  stands 
out  there  and  so  many  people  judge 
the  school  system  entirely  by  the 
superintendent.  It’s  getting  to  be  a 
heavy  chore  just  to  meet  with  all  of 
the  people  who  want  an  interview.’’ 
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small  groups,  and  modified  athletic  games  for  inter¬ 
mediate  and  upper  grades.  Instruction  should  be  given 
in  rhythmic  activities,  singing  games,  folk,  square,  and 
social  dancing.  Creative-dramatic  activities,  stimts, 
tumbling,  and  other  self-testing  activities  should  be 
part  of  the  program.  In  addition,  instruction  and 
opportunities  for  hiking,  cycling,  other  activities  re¬ 
lated  to  nature  and  the  outdoors,  and  water  sports 
and  winter  activities  should  be  provided. 

Basic  preparation  in  physical  education  should  be 
incorporated  in  elementary  teacher  education.  Consul¬ 
tative  and  superv'isory  services  should  be  provided 
through  fully  qualified  physical  education  teachers 
wathin  the  scnool  system. 

These  suggestions  come  from  Physical  Education: 
An  Interpretation  for  Superintend^ts,  Supervisors, 
Principals,  Directors  of  Physical  Education,  Teachers, 
and  Parents.  American  Association  for  Health,  Physi¬ 
cal  Education,  and  Recreation,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  16p.  50c. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
School  Nursing  in  the  Community  Program,  Marie  Swanson. 
MacmiUan  Co.,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  II.  559p.  $5.  (Thorough 
analysis  of  the  role  of  the  school  nurse,  with  appraisal  of  pro¬ 
grams  ana  practices.  Practical  guide  and  reference  for  au  who 
are  concerned  in  school  health  programs.) 


•  Guidance _  _ 

Can  loral  ffnidance  resonrees  deal  adequately 
with  mental  health  problems  and  promote  better  use 
of  talents?  A  10-year  research  project  which  enters 
its  third  year  this  month  will  test  this  hypothesis:  An 
average  American  community  with  its  own  resources 
of  persons  and  finances  can  significantly  improve  the 
mental  health  level  and  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the 
talent  of  its  citizens  when  interested  persons  in  the 
community  are  given  information  and  training  in  sci¬ 
entific  methods  of  human  development. 

The  project  emphasizes  early  discovery  of  malad¬ 
justed  children  and  of  specially  talented  children.  It 
is  being  carried  on  in  a  Midwestern  town  of  42,000, 
under  guidance  of  the  U.  of  Chicago.  Direction  of  the 
study  is  supplied  by  a  community  youth  development 
commission  made  up  of  local  people. 

In  1951,  to  select  children  for  the  special  coimseling, 
a  battery  of  tests  and  ratings  was  given  to  an  experi¬ 
mental  group  including  all  children  in  the  fourth  grade 
and  to  a  control  group  including  all  sixth-graders.  On 
this  basis  109  from  the  experimental  group  were  iden¬ 
tified  as  either  talented  or  maladjusted. 

The  children  fell  into  six  categories.  Some  charac¬ 
teristics: 

The  consistently  intellectually  gifted  group  showed 
superiority  in  most  of  the  areas  rated.  They  had  the 
highest  socio-economic  status  of  the  six  groups,  were 
likely  to  be  leaders,  were  outgoing  and  assertive  in  ap¬ 
proved  ways,  and  had  many  friends. 

The  specialized  intellectually  gifted  group  differed 
from  the  first  group  in  degree,  in  not  appearing  to  be 


out  of  the  ordinary,  and  in  having  considerably  lower 
socio-economic  status. 

The  artistically  gifted  group  excelled  on  the  Space 
factor  in  the  SRA.  Primary  Mental  Abilities  Test  and 
on  the  Concealed  Figmres  test.  They  were  surprisingly 
intelligent,  and  had  good  personalities,  but  were  less 
desirable  as  friends  than  the  other  gifted  children. 

The  leader  group  were  outstandingly  attractive  as 
friends  and  had  excellent  personalities  and  social  re¬ 
lations.  They  were  hi^  in  socio-economic  status  and 
consistently  good  intell^tually. 

The  withdrawn  maladjusted  group  were  the  dullest 
intellectually  and  the  most  passive. 

The  aggressive  maladjusted  group  had  the  lowest 
socio-economic  status  and  were  the  least  liked  as 
friends. 

Counselors  for  these  children  were  selected  from 
volunteers  in  the  community.  They  are  being  given 
special  training  and  instruction  which  is  expected  to 
help  develop  new  patterns  of  collaboration  between 
communities  and  universities. 

Unique  in  this  experiment  is  the  social  de\  ice  of 
organizing  the  counselors  into  teams  according  to  five 
counselor  roles:  an  analyzer  to  fit  bits  of  information 
about  a  child  into  an  understandable  picture  and  de¬ 
velop  a  theory  about  him;  a  planner  to  convert  the 
ideas  of  the  analyzer  into  action  and  determine  the  se¬ 
quence  of  counseling  steps  to  be  taken;  an  executor 
who  has  had  experience  working  with  children  and 
who  can  establish  a  therapeutic  relation  with  the  child; 
a  recorder  who  keeps  the  team’s  records  and  takes  care 
of  the  administrative  details  between  team  members 
and  the  expert  directing  staff;  and  a  facilitator  who 
keeps  track  of  the  team’s  problems  and  helps  maintain 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  members  can  participate 
effectively.  It  is  already  clear  that  the  connections 
between  the  executor  and  the  child  and  between  the 
team  and  the  child’s  school  are  critically  important  and 
ways  to  improve  these  two  relations  are  being  tested. 

When  counseling  teams  were  set  up,  it  was  expected 
they  would  relv  on  existing  community  agencies  for 
resources  to  help  the  children.  But  it  appeared  soon 
that  these  agencies  were  too  few.  For  this  reason  and 
to  help  train  the  counselors,  a  play-therapy  program 
has  bwn  set  up  to  give  training  and  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  therapy  in  action.  Tnis  service  has 
been  offered  to  several  local  agencies.  As  a  result, 
more  people  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  project, 
and  the  counselors  are  clarifying  their  own  feelings 
and  concepts  of  therapy. 

A  fundamental  part  of  the  project  is  tlie  relation 
between  counselors  and  parents  of  children  they  are 
working  with.  At  first,  parents  were  more  or  less  ig¬ 
nored  except  as  a  source  of  information.  This  did  not 
work  well.  Accordingly,  a  plan  for  reporting  results 
of  the  tests  and  ratings  to  a  selected  group  or  parents 
through  the  schools  has  bet*n  worked  out  and  tested. 

It  will  be  three  years  more,  the  experimenters  feel, 
before  results  with  the  children  can  be  reported.  And 
the  whole  ex^riment  will  not  be  completed  until  1961, 
when  individuals  in  both  the  experimental  and  con¬ 
trol  ^oups  will  again  be  tested  and  compared  on  all 
possmle  measures  of  mental  health  and  talent  develop- 


p 


ment,  and  changes  in  the  community  itself  will  be 
evaluated. 

Details  of  this  experiment  are  given  in  Studying 
Children  and  Training  Counselors  in  a  Community 
Program,  by  Paul  Bowman  and  others.  It  is  No.  2  in 
the  Youth  Development  Series,  published  by  U.  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  5150  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  $1.50.  No.  1 
of  the  Series  reports  on  the  first  year  of  the  project. 
This  is  an  important  experiment,  which  school 
guidance  workers  will  wish  to  follow  in  detail. 

If  it  is  successful,  it  may  be  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  counseling  with¬ 
out  a  greatly  increased  professional  staff.  It  may 
also  help  answer  the  problem  of  giving  giped 
children  a  better  education. 


•  Audio^Vigual 


Are  films  in  color  more  effective  than  those 
in  black  and  white?  Experiments  carried  out  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  for  the  OflBce  of  Naval  Research 
say,  “No.” 

Films  used  were  originally  prepared  in  color,  and 
black  and  white  prints  were  made  from  them.  Both 
were  tested  on  hi^  school  students.  Some  conclusions: 

—There  was  no  greater  learning  from  the  color  films. 

—Information  presented  in  the  color  films  was  re¬ 
membered  longer. 

I  —Color  films  were  liked  better  than  black  and  white 
films. 

—Subject  content  of  a  film  had  greater  effect  on 
whether  it  was  liked  than  the  effect  of  black  and  white 
or  color. 

—The  greater  expense  of  color  film  is  not  justified 
in  terms  of  learning  results,  at  least  for  ordinary  con¬ 
tent,  (Perhaps  color  would  justify  itself  in  biological, 
anatomical,  and  surgical  content  where  relative  colors 
may  be  important  for  identification  of  structures;  or 
for  art  content.  This  was  not  tested. ) 

The  experiment  is  described  in  Relative  Effective¬ 
ness  of  Color  and  Black  and  White  in  Instructional 
Films.  Human  Engineering  Report  SDC  269-7-28,  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy’s  Special  Devices  Center,  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.Y. 

Should  Ntudents  take  notes  during  a  film 
showing?  “No,”  say  researchers  Philip  Ash  and  Bruce 
J.  Carlton.  “Note-tsiking  during  a  film  showing  actually 
interferes  with  learning.”  They  base  their  conclusions 
on  recent  experiments  with  216  college  freshmen. 

Students  were  divided  at  random  into  equal  groups. 
The  first  group  were  simply  shown  the  film,  after 
which  they  took  a  test  on  film  content.  The  second 
group  were  instructed  to  take  notes  while  watching 
the  nlm.  Immediately  after  the  film  was  over,  the 
notes  were  collected  and  the  test  was  given.  The  third 
group  took  notes  during  the  film  showing,  reviewed 
their  notes  for  10  minutes  after  the  showing,  and  then 
took  the  test.  Test  data  revealed  that  the  highest 
scores  were  made  by  students  who  watched  the  film 
without  taking  notes. 
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Practical  implications  of  the  study:  (1)  Specific 
time  should  be  set  aside  outside  the  nlm  sbowing  for 
taking  notes.  (2)  Providing  subdued  lifting  for  note¬ 
taking  is  not  required.  (3)  Any  activities  that  compete 
with  the  film  for  the  student’s  attention  \vill  reduce 
learning. 

A  report  of  this  study,  entitled  The  Value  of  Note- 
Taking  During  Film  Learning,  has  been  issued  as 
Technical  Report  SDC  269-7-21  by  the  Special  Devic¬ 
es  Center  of  tne  U.  S.  Navy,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 


CURREST  READISC  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Motion  Pictures  from  Ford  Motor  Co.  Ford  Film  Libraries, 
16400  Michigan  Ave.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  (Catalog  of  25  fUnvi 
available  for  free  loan.) 

Selected  Motion  Pictures,  1953-1954.  Association  Films,  347 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y,  17.  (Catalog  of  over  1400  films,  including 
140  for  free  loan.) 


•  Sf>hooi  Piani 


More  ^“fonetional”  school  buildings  may 

result  from  a  study  made  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
Basic  Body  Measurements  of  School  Age  Children  con¬ 
tains  information  on  the  means,  the  variability,  and  the 
range  of  53  different  body  measurements  for  boys  and 
girls,  for  each  age  from  4  to  17  years.  Measurements 
include  heights  of  different  parts  of  the  body  from  the 
floor,  in  standing  and  sitting  positions;  leng^  of  dif¬ 
ferent  segments  of  the  trunk;  lengths  of  the  limbs  and 
their  comTOnent  parts;  depths,  breadths,  and  diam¬ 
eters  of  different  parts  of  the  body  as  well  as  their 
arcs,  girths,  and  circumferences. 

The  measmements  taken  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  others,  can  be  used  for  computing  the  space  re¬ 
quirements  of  children  in  carrying  on  the  common 
learning  tasks  of  the  classroom  and  playground;  in 
planning  school  buildings  and  the  facilities  and  servic¬ 
es  which  go  into  them;  and  in  designing,  selecting,  and 
purchasing  furniture  and  equipment. 

Sources  from  which  measurements  were  taken  are 
the  published  reports  of  11  studies  on  child  growth 
and  development  which  have  been  conducted  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and  unpublished  data 
from  studies  now  being  made.  In  each  study  the 
measuring  was  done  by  trained  anthropometrists. 

Order  from  HEW,  Office  of  Education,  School  Hous¬ 
ing  Section.  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  74p.  Single  copy.  Free. 

When  a  new  school  is  to  be  bnilt,  answers  to 
questions  on  planning,  laying-out,  and  equipping  shops 
are  vital.  Modem  School  Shop  Planning  answers  many 
of  these  questions,  is  also  useful  for  shops  that  plan 
additions  or  changes. 

This  factual  volume  contains  precise,  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  planning  general  shops,  automotive  shops, 
drafting  shops,  electrical,  radio,  and  TV  shops,  gra¬ 
phic  arts  shops.  It  also  includes  principles  of  pur¬ 
chasing  and  safety  in  the  school  shop. 

Order  from  Prakken  Publications,  330  S.  State  St., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  113p.  $2.50.  Illustrated. 
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enf^ineering'^  for  shops  can  now  be 

scaled  down  in  size,  with  original  outfitting  or  retool¬ 
ing  seen  in  miniature  exactly  as  it  will  be  when  in¬ 
stalled.  Three-dimensional  scale  model  layout  kit 
simplifies  problems  when  planning  a  new  shop  or  re¬ 
arranging  the  old  one.  Accurately  scaled  3/4  inch  to 
the  foot,  realistic  models  reproduce  an  entire  line  of 
precision  machine  tools.  Several  models  of  each  ma¬ 
chine  are  included  in  the  kit.  Write  South  Bend  Lathe 
Works,  South  Bend  22,  Ind.  Loaned  free. 

•  Hetigiotim  Ethicrnm  and  Values 

Highest  charch  memhership  in  history  of 

U.  S.  is  revealed  in  the  i953  Yeawook  of  American 
Churches.  The  total  has  just  been  released  oy  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  on  the 
basis  of  reports  from  251  religious  bodies  which  list 
92,277,129  members.  This  figure  doesn’t  include  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  Scientist,  and  cer¬ 
tain  small  groups.  The  total  is  592  of  the  population 
of  the  U.  S.,  the  highest  proportion  ever  reported  as 
church  members.  It  represents  a  gain  of  4.12  over  last 
year. 

The  figures  are  mainly  for  1953,  says  Benson  Lan¬ 
dis,  editor.  Protestants  are  58.82  of  the  total,  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  and  also  about  the  same  as  in 
1906.  The  usual  questions  about  what  constitutes 
membership  arise.  Roman  Catholics  count  all  bap¬ 
tized  persons,  including  infants.  Jews  include  all  Jews 
in  a  community  which  has  a  congregation.  Most  Pro¬ 
testant  church  bodies  count  only  persons  who  have 
attained  full  membership,  but  many  Lutheran  church¬ 
es  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  now  report  all 
baptized  persons. 

Furthermore,  the  Yearbook  reports  that  church 
members  are  giving  stronger  financial  support  than 
before;  47  Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox  groups  re¬ 
ceived  10.32  more  in  contributions  than  last  year.  And 
the  average  per  capita  gift,  for  denominations  where  it 
could  be  established,  has  kept  well  ahead  of  inflation 
as  indicated  by  the  BLS  Consumers’  Price  Index. 
Question:  In  view  of  these  facts,  where  is  the 
evidence  to  support  the  often-heard  charge  that 
the  schools  are  not  teaching  moral  and  spiritual 
values  adequately? 

•  Adult  Education 


Excessive  emphasis  on  academic  and  hand¬ 
icraft  courses  for  adults,  which  leaders  in  adult  edu¬ 
cation  have  deplored,  can  be  avoided  by  setting  up 
c^ourses  to  help  adults  with  their  own  problems  of  men¬ 
tal  health  or  with  those  of  their  children.  A  New  York 
group,  the  Jewish  Family  Service,  has  found  that  such 
courses  are  both  popular  and  effective.  The  essential 
method  they  used  was  group  counseling. 

Crucial  for  success,  the  educators  found,  was  (1) 
the  availabili^  of  skilled  counselors,  (2)  the  careful 
‘l)alancing’’  of  the  membership  of  a  discussion  group 
for  personality  types  and  problems  involved  to  insure 
constructive  discussion  and  good  relations  among 
members. 


iVeio  Classroom  ^Material 


“First  Lessons”  .  .  .  shows  the  emotional  health 
group  dynamics  that  can  be  attained  in  a  class  of 
second-grade  youngsters.  Using  a  typical  classroom, 
film  points  out  how  children  can  absorb  correct 
ideas  about  why  people  act  the  way  they  do.  Es¬ 
pecially  useful  for  parent-teacher  discussion  groups 
and  teacher  training  programs.  International  Film 
Bureau,  57  E.  Jacluon  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Ill.  $85. 

Traits  of  Responsibility  .  .  .  are  pointed  up  in 
Developing  Responaibilitu  in  Children,  by  Con- 
stanc-e  Foster.  How  muen  responsibility  should  a 
child  be  asked  to  assume  .  .  .  how  can  parents  and 
teachers  help  children  develop  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility?  Science  Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand 
Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  48p.  40c. 

Excitement  and  Fun  ...  fill  Dynamite,  The  Wild 
Stallion,  by  Nils  Hogner.  For  youngsters  from  five 
years  up.  How  Shorty  Catches  and  Trains  a  Wild 
Colt.  Illustrated  by  the  author.  Aladdin  Books,  55 
5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  $2. 

Answers  Are  “Boiled  Dov^’n”  ...  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  Youth  Fellowshin  Kit,  Vol.  XI.  Youth 
groups  will  find  material  that  helps  them  under¬ 
stand  their  problems.  Helps  young  people  find 
the  way  to  fit  into  their  groups  .  .  .  gives  them 
some  of  the  “reasons  why.”  Westminster  Press, 
Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.  $3. 

Importance  of  Orderly  Story  Telling  ...  is 
theme  of  “Story  Telling:  Can  You  Tell  It  in  Or¬ 
der?”  For  kindergarten  through  third  grade.  Film 
uses  simple  games  and  illustrations  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  the  importance  of  orderly  story  telling  .  .  . 
how  to  note  the  order  of  simple  sequences  of 
events.  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St., 
Chicago  I,  Ill.  Color:  $100;  B  &  W:  $50. 

Content  of  Course  ...  in  industrial  arts  sheet 
metal  work  will  be  found  in  Sheet  Metal,  Rachel 
S.  Turner,  ed.  Helps  determine  aims  and  objec¬ 
tives  .  .  .  amount  of  time  for  pupib  in  the  sheet 
metal  area  .  .  .  necessary  equipment.  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Box  911,  Education  Build¬ 
ing,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  $1.  Illustrated. 

Panorama  in  Color  ...  of  the  national  capital  is 
seen  in  "Washington,  the  Capital  City.”  Film  is 
available  to  schools  free.  Famous  buildings  .  .  . 
historic  shrines  .  .  .  inspiring  monuments  .  .  .  arc 
featured.  Commentary  emphasizes  historical  facts. 
In  color.  Write  Association  Films,  Inc.,  347  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 

To  Get  Pupils  Off  to  a  Good  Start  ...  in  the 
middle  grades,  new  transition  reader  is  easy  to 
read,  interesting  and  mature  in  content.  Just  Ima- 

Sine!  contains  35  fast-moving  stories  selec-ted  for 
icir  appeal  to  preteen-agers.  Teacher’s  edition 
has  special  program  for  slow  readers.  Useful  for 
rapid,  fluent  reading;  to  review  primary-grade  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  skills;  to  provide  an  all-round  read¬ 
ing  warm  up  before  t^ing  children  into  regular 
fourth-grade  book.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  43;3 
E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  II,  III.  255p.  $1.80. 

UN  Efforts  For  Eritrea  .  .  .  are  explained  in 
Shamng  A  People’s  Destitty.  Describes  three  years’ 
work  by  the  United  Nations  to  settle  the  rature 
of  the  former  Italian  colony.  Good  background 
information.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway, 
N.Y.  27.  25c. 
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